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INTRODUCTION. 


"HE knowledge of human nature has 
been, and ſtill is, univerſally allowed 
the moſt proper ſtudy of man. The 
philoſophy of the paſſions gains us, by a 
thorough acquaintance with the beauties 

and defects of the ſoul, over it an entire 
empire. In a word, we know ourſelves. 

What can be more noble than to ſee 

the internal beauty and deſign of well- 

governed paſſion? Or more intereſting, 
than to trace the courſe, if ungoverned, 


it would lead us through the maze of dil- 


appointment—then daſhing againſt the 
rock of difficulty, till, tired with fruitleſs 
efforts, it turns its courſe, and falls down 


. the abrupt precipice of deſpair! ! 


Who ſhall teach us, it may be aſked. 

But can ſuch a queſtion be aſked, when ſo 
great a maſter as SHAKESPEARE has left 
to the world, if I may ſo term it the ſoul 
anatomized! ? In his works we trace the 
origin, deſtination, and end, of not only, 


ſtill 
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: {till to ſpeak metaphorically, the Yolo, 


5 Arteries, but even the leaſt Fibre, By 

him we are taught the rue health of the 
ſoul. He diſcovers the. conſequence of 
perverted paſſion; how it deluges the : 


mind, and deſtroys ſociety. | 


To deyelope his characters, is an ar- | 
duous taſk; though, being agreeable; to 


me, I will endeavour it. If fo fortunate 


as to ſucceed, either in the entertainment 


or inſtruction of my Reader, 1 thall, be ' 


amply ſatisfied. 


What I propoſe i is, 8 he 8 age 
and Protection of the Public, Weekly to 

5 publiſh, what [ conceive to be the greateſt 
beauty of SHAKESPEARE—THE TRAITS 


or His CHARACTERS. The firſt. I. pre- 
ſent for their approbation, i 15, MizanDa, 


in the Tempe: 
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« 7. be fringed Cultaing of thine He advance, i 


e * And Joy wohat thou ſerf youd. e 


Tempeſt, Act 1 I, , Scene vi. 


Bes this ſpeech of Prifpens s, 


are to be traced i in Miranda, notwith- : 


ftanding her ſecluſion from ſociety, Pity, 
5 Gratitude, and a regret for the loſs of what 
N ſhe never poſſeſſed. How ſhall we accent 
5 for all this, if ideas are not innate! SHARK E- 
| SPEARE, i it 15 true, tells us, that her father 
was her ſchool-maſter, and had ſo choice 


a library, that he prized it above his 


Dukedom. It may be ſaid theſe 1 were the 
means by which ſhe attained the know- i 
ledge—that the diſtreſſed deſerved ber 1 
pity 3 4 Service —Gratitude, and the loſs 
of Eſtate and Title, although never by 


3 8 


ſen ſation. 
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her poſſeſſed, yet muſt be regretted. This 


is no other than ſaying, our paſſions de- 


pend on reflection: to which lanſwer, paſ- 5 


fon 18 the cauſe, not the eſſect of reflec- : 


| tion, and that it is no other than innate 


f 


The motto of this ſlay places Miranda | 


in the moſt ſtriking ſituation of nature: 
ſhe i is deſired to look on a being, of whom : 

; ſhe never had ſeen the like ; which makes 5 
ber exclaim, . 


6 What i is 't, a hüt! : 
2m Lard, how it looks about f believe me, Sir, 


* It carries a brave form. But tis a ſpirit.” g 


| Haring never ſeen fo beautiful a form T 


fore, except Ariel, the diſcredits ber 


very ſenſe, and perſuades herſelf i it is a 


ſpirit. This ſhews how prejudice. mif- ö 


bt ads the mind. 


But what 3 1s ill more arts? in : her i 


an fwer 18, the! innate knowledge! ſhe has of ; 
the proportion and beauty of the human 


form, it belng unplanted 3 in us to create 2, 
: 3 that 


Ne. I. SHAKESPEARE.” 7 
rhat affeQion by which our ſpecies exiſt, 
It ĩs ſo great in her, chat ſhe thinks 


N dhe might call him 
4A thing divine, for nothing natural 


c She ever ſaw fo noble,” 5 
There are two obſervations I muſt here 
make, and thoſe are, our paſſions greatly 
depend on eircumſtance and ſituation; 
: and our judgement | is as much influenced 
by our paſſions. | Miranda could not but 
love Ferdinand, and fancy him, when he 
had no ſtriking deformity, ſo divine, that 
nothing natural ſhe ever faw ſo noble. 
This depended on circumſtances and her 
ſituation. —He was the only—the firſt 


man ſhe had ſeen, that nature told her ſhe 
0 could love, and made her fancy biaſs her 
8 judgement ſo far as to ſay, ſhe might call 
him a thing divine ; when, perhaps, had 


wy the ſeen him in the drawing-room of a 


court, his perſon might hardly have at· 


; trated from her a ſecond gaze. 


ne en 
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Kist theſe olſatvidioens are to be de- 
duced two; leſſons of inſtruction: the firſt 
15, to conſider the circumſtantial cauſes of 
our Paſſions, and the ſecond. to be care 
ful theſe do not govern our Judgement ſo 
i far, as to lead us into the wilds of error. = 


- * Why ſpeaks. my father fo ungently ? This | 
4 Is the, third man that e er I ſaw ; ; the firſt 
15 That. e'er I ſigh'd for. Pity move my. father | 


« To be inclin d my way! 5 


In this ſpeech you find what has made 85 


i 7 fuch wrangling | in the world—a ſurpriſe 


that others can differ from us in opinion, | 
when they have neither the cauſe) nor rea- 
ſon to feel or think as we do: Miranda, | 
= loving Ferdinand, wonders, and aſks why - 
| her father ſpeaks ſo ungently to him; 
g thinking that he cannot but love him alſo. 

The prejudice of Paſſion ſtill perverts 
her reaſon ; or would the not ſooner credit . 


her father, in ſaying, 


— 3 —*< Thou got here ufurp 17 
« The name thou ow'ſt not, and has put thy fs 
5 Upon this iſland, as a pb! to win it 


From me, the Lord on't.“ 


Than 


Ne. 1. SHWKESPEARE. «4 
Than to anſwer for Ferdina nd ? 


| « © There 5 nothing ill can dwell ! in fuch a temple 3 * 
«If the ill ſpirit have ſo fair an houſe, 


0 Good things willftrive to dwell with it.“ 


When ching, : 


5 « « My affeQions are then moſt humble : 1 have no 
e ambition | 


« re ſee a goodlier man.“ 


9 She ; is ; affured in herſelf, that a more 
5 perfect being cannot poſlibly exiſt : the 


: enthuſiaſtic heat of her ſoul has raiſed 


ſuch a miſt of Paſſion in her mind, that, | 
whatever his defects are, ſhe does not per- 
ceive them; and his virtues are encreaſed, 


to her ſight, beyond their real limits. 


: This 1 1s the cauſe of moſt of our diſap- 1 


8 pointments. : Whatever we ſee through 


the miſt of deſire, 3 18 enereaſed beyond its 


7 real magnitude; and when approached, : 


1 or, in other wor ds, poſſeſſed, the miſt be- 


ing fled, the object appears in its true 
proportion; but how dwindled ! 1 Anger 5 
then aſſumes the place of love,—we are 

| B 3 „„ vexed 


= — — 8 
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[ vexed with the object for deceiving us, 


but in Juſtice we, ourſelves, deſerve it, as 


being ſclf-deceived. The ſame may be 


obſerved on every other Paſſion. 
Miranda ſeeing Ferdinand bearing the 


logs, and being, as ſhe thinks, unſeen by 
her father, gives the rein to her Paſſion : 
in theſe words : 3 
1 „Alas! ! now, pray vou, ; 
« « Work not ſo hard, I would the light ing hat 
Burnt up thoſe logs that you' 're enjoin d to pile: 5 


50 Pray, ſet it down and reſt you; when this burns 
. 'Twill weep for having wearied you : my father 
Is hard at ſtudy, pray now reſt yourſelf, 

« He s ſafe for theſe three hours,” 


In this we ſee love diſplayed in hs lan 


guage of nature: Simplicity, Affection, 


and Tenderneſs vie with each other for 


the pre· eminence. How far different 
tom the language and feelin gs of a Court 
Lady—ſhe only delights f in ſeeing the 
NN pain her lovers endure ; and, particularly, 
if ſhe know. herſelf the cauſe. But 
this 1s not affe&tion—ir is pride—the. love 


. 
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of courts. I ſhould think where pity 
finds no ſhelter, there love cannot exiſt, 


1 however its ſemblance, by artiſics, may 


5 be impoſed on us. | 
Let the vghing lover but conſider this, 
| ad he will no longer remain at the feet 
of his cruel, inexorable Fair-one : nor the ” 
dupe, when the coquette criumphs | in her 
power over him, ſtill continue the juſt 

ſcorn and deriſion of his ſex, in not aſ- 
ſumin g che reſolution of a man, by break- 
ing the ſervile bands that are ſo o galling : 
to his peace. N 
Where! is the lady of our ir day would ſay 
to her lover ſo circumſtanced as F erdinand? ? 
45 if you'll fir down, | 
J Il bear your logs the while ; pray give me e that, 
„JJ carry t 't to the pile.“ 
And after he has refuſed to comply 5 
| would anſwer ?. e | 
5 « It would 8 me 
„As well as it does you; and ſhould 1 it 


ce With much more eaſe; for my good will i is to it, 
(6 And your's | it is againſt, * 


B4 . = I 


— OO, 


_—— 
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1 do not ſuppoſe, my fair country-· wo- 


men, but either of you, in a ſtate of ſuch 
: ſimplicity, might be the tender, affec- - 
| tionate Miranda. It is the tebauch of: - 
city and courts, that refines our paſſions 
into the vapours of indifference. Nature 
18 diſſipated in the Purſuit of pleafure.— ak 
Purſuit 1 fay ; for let me atk you—toes 
it not elude the very graſp of enjoyment ? 2 
You are really to be pitied, not accuſed, 
5 for the loſs of What a Miranda muſt feel : 
tt the company of her F erdinand. . 


Love makes her fear all for him ; ; ima 


5 Boing 


«Fe looks y“ 


it has the entire e poſſeſſion of her heart. — 


She forgets her duty to her father, by 


breaking his command, which ſhe con- 


felles, after the fault is committed, in 
| telling! Ferdinand her name. 55 


ec Miranda—O my ſather, 
40 Pye broke your. heſt to ſay fo.” 05 


. 3 
8 — « 
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Flhattery 18 found to be, now, the moſt 


: l means of gaining the fair. To 
: this Miranda appears inſenſi ble. She 


admires more her lover than herſelf. 


How this language would charm a _ 


'Coquerte! 1 


” 0 you, fo erte and ſo peerleſs, are e created 
Of ey IF creature's beſt.” oP 


But ſhe ſimply anſwers, eg. 


N I do not know | 


« One of my ſex ; no woman sface remember, 


8 Save from my glas mine own. 


And then continues in the. fulneſs of 
her ſoul, 5 
— ONE: —. Nor have I 505 


56 More chat Imay call men, than you, good friend, 


E And my dear father; how features go abroad g 
*« Pm ſkilleſs of, but, by my modeſty, 
.cc (The jewel 1 in my dower) I would not win. 
Any companion in the world but you; 


Nor can imagination form a ſhape, 
of Beſides yourſelf to like of. But prattle 


Something toe wildly, uy my father $ precepts 


| « I do forget.” 


Happy 


Fe - Oo SO Sug, © WO I. OD 
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Happy Ferdinand! to be the only com- 


pauion in the world chat a Miranda could 
wiſh, or imagination form a ſhape beſides 
yours—that ſhe could like. And this for 
herſelf to ſwear, and that by the jewel of 8 
her dower—her modeſty. Jewel indeed! 
How bleſt the man who poſſeſſes the 5 
: heart and hand of virgin chaſtity * It is 
a dower, | In itſelt, beyc ond eſtimation. 


T he hope 21 1d pleaſure with which i ſhe 


1 aſks this queſtion !_ ! : 


* 
- 


= Do > you love me 18 


ae; into tears; J : LIC her c on her : 
tender heart havi ing its with, 


There! is a ſeeming contradiction i in na- 


ture, which 3 is, that tears, the ſign of ſor- 5 


row, ſhould ſo often be the effect of joy. 


What is to be ſaid for it? Does tke ſoul 


lament its incapacity to bear the exceſs 8 
of pleaſure ? 4 Or are tears to be conſidered : 


as much allied to its extremity, as to that 5 


of pain; and that we, x; by prejudice of 


conception, 
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conception, have falſely conſidered them 
as being the proper effect only of ſorrow? | 
However it be, Miranda _ 


7 "1 am a fool 
40 © To weep at what I'm glad of. " 


But why ſhould the become the diſ- f 
i ſembler, at being alked wherefore the 
weeps ? 1 is an innate delicacy—ſhe 

would hide the real cauſe the joy of 

finding herſelf beloved by Ferdinand. 
The reflection of a moment tells her 
it is trifling, and ſhe gives way to the in- 
nocent feelings of nature, and aſſumes 
its language—theſe are her words, 


At mine unworthineſs, that dare not *. 

« That I deſire to give, and much leſs take 

What I ſhall die to want: but this is trifling : 
And all the more it ſeeks to hide itſelf, _ 

The bigger bulk it ſhows, Hence, baſhfulcunning, 

60 And prompt me, plain and holy i innocgnce. 

; « 1 am your wife, if you will marry me; 

7 If not, I'll die your maid : to be your ſellow 

i You may deny me; but 5 be your ſervant, 
* Whether you will, or no.” 


Miranda, 


4.5 
392 
My 
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Miranda, knowing Ferdinand | will be 


ae huſband,; and when he offers his 
if hand, oY her e ſaying, 


44 And mine, with my heart in t; ; and ow fa 


cc &c. 57 — 


That every / Ferdinand may be ſo leſt 


with a Miranda 8 heart---and every Mi- 
. randa have a Ferdinand, | a 


3 With a heart ſo willing as bondage & e 'er . 


of N 


ab. 


” = | No 1 . ] 
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FALSTAPFE. 


. Not reverend dic, that grey iniquity, that 


« father ruſſian, that vanity in years! IWherein 


© 75 he good, but to taſte ſack, and drink it? 
herein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon, 


& u ont 5 M herein cunning, but in craft ? 


c Wherein crafty, but in villainly ® Wherein vil. 
c Jainous, but in all things ? Wherein Fowl, 
PR. but in nothing TM. 
| The firſt Part of Henry Iv. AR 45 Scene Xl. 


| IN. F ALSTAFF are 40 be found the traits. 


of an artful, ambitious, vain, volup- i 


tuous, avaricious, cowardly, ſatirical, 
pleaſant-witted knave. 


It may be matter for aſtoniſhment, that 

- ſo conſpicuous a knave could render him- 
felf fo agreeable” to an audience, as to af- 
ford more general entertainment than I 


3 believe 
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believe any character has done that was 
ever exhibited on the ſtage. Conſider the 
above motto, which perfectly agrees with 
his character, and, if poffible, w it} heh 
your aſtoniſhment, that, inſtead of his 
: being: an object of entertainment, he 1 is not ” 


an object of diſguſt and deteſtation. To un- 
| ravel the cauſe, may be both entertaining 


and intereſting. 


Falſtaff made the pleafantneſt ofhia wit 


| the ladder to his knavith deſigns, m and de- 
i pendence on Prince Henry. . 5 
He appears to know not only the key, 7 


but the wards of that key to the human : 


| heart, and how to adapt them to aux lock 
of treaſure he had a defign againſt. 


His 1 intimacy with the Prince, he ths : 


riſhed for theſe reaſons, it gratified his 
: vanity, fed his expectations, was his ſhield | 
from juſtice, and gained | him credit and 


authority over his myrmidons. 1 
He diſplays his knowledge how to win 


the heart, by conſidering, that when a 


man 
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man herds with his inferiors, 1 it 18 moſt 


commonly for the purpoſe merely of en- 


= joying that authority and complimentary 
homage, which he could not among his 

- equals. Therefore he compliments Hal 7" 
5 (as he familiarly calls him, the better 3 
diſguiſe his artifice) with Ts 3 


1 1 pray thee, ſweet wag,” 

ſin he exerts his artifice to lan; if 
Hal has any particular knowledge of their 
ae in n ſaying. 


oy And is not mine hoſteſs of the 
5 0  tayern 4 moſt ſweet wench py... 


| Ik he could have attained this know- 

ledge, he thought he ſhould have held him 
and his favours under more controul. But : 
= the prince, with 2 penetration perfectly 
agreeable to his hiſtorical character, ſees : 

the deſign, and foils it by a queſtion as fo- 5 
reign to that ſubject, as Falſtaff's was to 

chat of che preceding. 
| CR C: 2 Falſtaff 
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Falſtaff fill perſiſts to ſift him, althou gh 


in a manner which may be underſtood j in 
a different ſenſe; 1 the prince choſe 
not to give a dire& | anſwer to the queſtion | 


meant, which! 1 


0 Well, thou haſt call'd her 1 to a reck⸗ 


0 * oning many a time and oft.” 


Prince Henry anſwers the words i in E i 
literal ſenſe; ſo that Falſtaff urges the 
matter no further, but continues the diſ- 


courſe as the prince choſe to underſtand} it. 


The reaſon of his affording ſo much en- 


tertainment, is the ſame that excuſes 


Prince: Henry s being ſo fond of his com- 
pany. He flatters while he reproves, is 


always in a good temper, tho? apparently 


againſt his inclination, His knavery, vi- 


ces, and follies, he frankly confeſſes, 
Which leſſens that abhorrence we ſhould 


otherwiſe, have for him, and prepares us to 


be the more pleaſed with the pleaſantry 
of his humour; this being much greater 
— tun 


No. II. SHAKESPE EAR "ey 


2 than his wit, which: 15 in general but 
| paltry puns, | 6 quips and quidities,” to uſe 
hisown expreſſion. I quote the followin g 5 
as an example of his admirable mixture of 


5 flattery with reproof, and frankneſs 1 in con- : 


felling his viciouſneſs. 


4. 0 thou haſt damnable attraQtion, and : 
. any. indeed, able to corrupt a faint, ” 
« Thou haſt done much harm unto me, 
8 Hal, God forgive thee for i it! Before 1. 

-” knew thee, Hall, I knew nothing; and 


ny” now am I. if a man ſhould ſpeak truly, , 


46 „ little better than one of the wicked. 1 


1 muſt Sive over this life, and 1 will give 
« it over; by the Lord, if I do not, Iam a 


« villain. Tl be damn'd for never a 


66 king 8 fon i in chriſtendom.” 


His anſwer to the prince * queſtion, | 


N Where ſhall we take a purſe. to-mor- . 
9 05 40 row, Jack?” | 


: 3 how eaſy it it is to detect the ton 
ons of artifice, when you know the key- 


note of the foul; touch but the firing, and 
C3 „ 
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all the affeQions are in uniſon with it: : if 
vou find any ſounds of diſcord, be | 
aſſured they do not belong to tlie in 


ſtrument. 80 it is with Falſtaff; when 
thieving i is mentioned, he! is all over the 


thief, and, therefore; his ſo late refolution 5 


| of reforming diſcorded with himſelf: it did 5 
not belong 4 to him. It was the ſhadow of 
repentance, which fled at the proſpett of | 
his avarice being gratified : 155 flies“ "= from : 
. praying t to purſe-taking,” 
| Falſtaff, like other villains, can aſs 
Th bimfelk: to himſelf at the ſame time. Ke 


b does to others. He fas, 


« Why, Hal, tis my vocation, Hal, tis 
e no Gn for. a man to labour i in his voca- 
6 tion.“ | | 


When the prince refuſes to join 1 them = 
in t the robbery, he touches the maſter- 
1. of. Hals heart. He e knew the | 


SEV 2” 


Aba a | Kat been for bis com- 
panions; and to call theſe 1 in q ſueſtion, 
might 
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: might touch him fo nearly, as to induce | 
bim to give his company. Beſides, to 
tempt him the more, he adds Aa Piece f 


55 of political ſatire, to ſhew that thieving ” 


is praftiſed by thoſe who ml: to dif- 


, countenance It. © 


« There! is neither honeſty, manhood, 
« nor good fellowſhip | in thee, nor thou Wo 

. cam'ſt not of the blood-royal, if thou : 
« darſt not cry, d, for ten thillings.” 


This: for a moment, bas the deſired 


efle&: Hal agrees to attend them, but 
+ the next inſtant refuſes, which makes 
: Falſtaff compliment himſelf as king of 


-- COMPANY, and accuſe the . as 


1 being a rraytor to bim, in theſe 


4 By the Lord, Pr, be gur, when 5 
« ' THOU art King.” | 
he following mould teach our Popes 1 
Tirors the pernicious effects of bad ex- 
ample. It adds to the eagerneſs of doing 
ron, hen it is fanctified by the par- 
i 4 | ticipation 
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ticipation of thoſe we look up to for ex- 
8 ample. Even the abandoned Falſtaff | 
was deſirous to receive the ſanction of | 
his prince partaking i in his crime - 
22 WL that the true prince may (for : 
Ep recreation fake) prove a falſe thief; 


« for the poor abuſes of the time want 
Ty countenance.” 8 


1 Falſtaff foved any pere befides 


himſelf, it was Poins. Hal, being Prince 7 
Henry, the King? 8 ſon, it was only his 
ambition that loved the honour of, and 

. Khe- expectance from the acquaintance. 
He thought it muſt be a charm which 
made him love Poins, i in ſpite of his en- 
deavouring fo long to the contrary. When 

3 Poins tells him where his horſe is, he fays, 2 


cc N OW cannot: 1 frike him if I ſhould 


© be hang” oa our 


It has been a much diſputed ebe | 


i ther Falſtaff were a coward or not. If an 
involuntary betray of fear, i in the moment yy 
8 danger, may be termed cowardice, how 


ſhall _ 
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ſhall we, otherwiſe, conſtrue his ſaying, 
£21 & Zounds! will they not rob us! * 


His anſwer to the Prince accuſing him 
hi of enen 4 


Bäder ka ot John of Gt, yout 
46 = grendifther; but yet no coward, Hal,” ug 


i ſhould not be credited i in his favour, fur- 


| ther than to evince how a man may 


miſtake his own diſpoſition. - . The truly . 


1 88 valiant are diffident of themſelves, while 


* the arrant coward flatters himſelf that ge 


5 poſſeſſes what he could not bear the 5 
= thought of wanting. The villain ſooner 
0 knows himſelf than the coward. Falſtaff 
85 confeſſes he! is the one, but diſowns the 
= other, 125 | | 
When Prince Henry reproaches his 


running away, he replies, 


. Ah! no more of that, F Hal, if non — 


a 2 lov'ſt me.” TT - 
If he has any y ſendbility of Gi it is s» = 


an not bearing the i imputation of his want 


of valour. 
i Here 
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Here follows another involuntary proof : 
of his own cowardice. We are apt to 
: imagine others feel as we ſuppoſe ourſelves 
| ſhould 1 in a like ſituation. Falſtaff, after 
5 relating the forces raiſed againſt the king, 
and by ſuch bold, reſolute warriors, alks, 
66. But tell me, Hal, art not thou 2 
| horribly : afeard ? thou being heir appa- 
8 rent, could the world pick thee out three 
* ſuch enemies again as that fiend Doug- N 
« las, that dpirit Piercy, and that devil 


60 Glendower? Art not thou horribly 
4 afeard ? Doch not 1 blood thrill at 


1 ” ” 


The effects v we feel at what I next quote, 
are ſufficient to convince us how dange- 
rous wit and humour are in the power of 

knaves. They take our hearts 3 m deſpite | 
of our ſenſes. Although we know them 

: to be all that is bad, yet we cannot with- 
hold our affections. 1 believe nothing has f 
more power over the heart than a plea- 
fant wit vr a chearful humour. dt drives 

reaſbn 
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reaſon from her ſeat, blinds our faculties, 
and abſorbs our ſenſes in a delirium of 

mirth. And; as the ſoul is naturally 


1 grateful, for being pleaſed, it gives its 
affections to the lulu, notwithſtanding 


<>, be ever fo vile. 


But to ſay, 1 know 1 more harm in 
0 him than in myſelf, were to fay more 
than I know. That he is old, the 
more is the Pity, kis white hairs do 
« witneſs it } but that he is (faving 
« your reverence). a Whore-tnaſter, that 
c 1 utterly deny. If fack and ſugar be 
a fault, God help the wicked! If td 
be old and merry be a ſity, then many 
an old Hoſt, that I know, is damfi d: 
4 If to be fat is to be hated, then 
66 Pharaoh's lean kine are to be 16v'd. 
0 Ns, my good Lord, banilh Pito, baniſh 
„ Bardolph, baniſh Poins ; but for fweet 
66 Jack Falſtaff, kind Jack F alſtaff, true 
« Jack Falſtaff, valiant Jack Falſtaff, 
BE: and therefore more valiant, being as 


« 
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. is, old Jack Falſtaff; baniſh not 
him thy Harry's company: baniſh. 


« plump Jack, and baniſh all the world.” 


It has been obſerved, and with truth, 2 


chat the moſt mirthful are the ſooneſt 


depreſſed by misfortune. 80 is Falſtaff, i 
after being detected as the coward, and 
alſo in danger of ſuffering as the thief: 


Theſe have viſible effects on his | temper. 


: He aſks, 


cc 


&« Bardolph, am not 4 falbr n away 


vilely, ſince this laſt action? Dol. 

not bate ? Do I not dwindle ? | Why, 
my kin hangs about me like an old 
Lady's looſe gown. 4; am wither'd ; 


Ake an old apple John. Well, PH 


repent, and that ſuddenly, while I 
am in ſome liking. I ſhall be out of 
heart ſhortly, and then I ſhall have no 
2: ſtrength to repent, An'I have 1 not for- 
gotten what the inſide of a church 1 is 
made of. I. am a - pepper-corn, * 
« brewer's lth; the - inſide 5 


460 church! f | 
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church! Company, nene com- 
« pany hath been the ſpoil of me.” 8 ” 
He exerciſes his wit on Bardolph M 


the purpoſe merely of diſſipating his 


9 melancholy, playing on him as we would 


on an inſtrument, and the quicker ſuc- 5 
d ceſſion of notes it affords, the better it 5 
| pleaſes. 80 it is with him, the more | 
Bardolph replies in anger, the more he 
54 delighted, and his melancholy e diſfi- 
£ pated. 
There i 18 another reaſon for hls being 985 
out of heart: he finds himſelf mocked 
at, and ſuſpects himſelf abuſed by his 
confederates. And he, like all thoſe 


who are fond of playing upon others, 1 


can the leſs bear being played upon 

himſelf. It therefore hurts him to find 
that, in the company of his aſſociates, 

While aſleep. he | ſhould have his pockets. 


picked of that which expoſed his volup- e 


tuouſneſs, his meanneſs, and his poverty, 


being . 
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being only tavern bills, containing, 
> Ttem, A capon, 28. 2d. 
Dem, Sauce, 4d. EY 
1 Item, Sack two gallons, 58. gd. 
liem, Anchovies and lack alter ar- 1 
5 per, 26. „ e 
en, Bead, a . N * 
The halfpenny worth of bread to that = k 
quantity of ſack, &c. expoſes the mean- 1 
neſs of his avaricious ſpirit, while it diſ- 
: plays the enormity of his voluptuouſneſs ; ; 

: and there being nothing elſe found about 
| him, expoſed his paverty. He is ſo. angry 
at. rhis, and being told that Hal ſaid his 
ring, which he ſald he had been robbed 
of, Was. copper, that he calls him a Jack, 
and threatens, if he Was preſent he would 5 
cucdgel him like a dog. 8 
His miſapplying the money given him | 

to raiſe recruits: for the king's ſervice, ul 
requites his Hal's friendſhip. But, We 
almoſt: forget his villai 7 in his. humo- ; 

rous deſcription of it. | 
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34 
« If1 be unt aſham'd of my ſoldiers, 


Lam a ſowe'd guet. I have miſus'd 
the King's preſß damnably. I have got, 
in exchange of an hundred and fifty 

— ſoldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. 
C 1 me none but good houſeholders, 
c yeoman's ſons ; inquire me out con- 
- « tracted batchelars, ſuch as had been 
„ aſk'd twice on the bans ; ſuch com- 
1 modity of warm flaves, 28 bad as lieve 
44 hear the devil as a drum; ſuch as fear 
the report of a culverin, worſe than a 
«« ſtruck deer, or a hurt wild-duck,”—— 


Nothing convinces the coward he is 


ſo, but the approach of danger. Falſtaff = 


now approaching the place and 88 of 
battle, — 


"> Well, | 
« The lanerecd ere frog, aud heglnclagf af, 
44 F its a dull fighter, and a keen gueſt, . | 


His obſervations on honour, . : 


they be natural to his character, | think 5 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the repreſentation 3 3 


by 
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by reaſon as honour j is the ſoul of ſociety, 


nothing ſhould be fo publicly expreſſed 


as to leſſen Our eſteem for it; 


5 Among all the villainous acts of Fal- 
5 ſtaff, there 1 18 not one which diſguſts us, 
except his wounding the vanquiſhed Pier- 
85 cy. In this he appears more than the cow- 5 
ard the cruel aſſaſſin. 1 ſhould ſuppoſe 5 
ö Shakeſpeare made him guilty of 1 it, to pre- 
| vent our being too fond of 1 ſuch a villain, 
Being ſome little time diſuſed to his 5 
; former vile practices, he reſolves, if he - 
; ſhould be honoured with greatneſs, to grow 
5 leſs, by purging, and leaving ſack, and live 75 


ing clean ly as a nobleman ſhould do. 


This proves, that the moſt abandoned 


may, by being diverted from their vicious 

courſe, be ſelf. induced to reform, and 

that turning the courſe of habit's ſtream, 

is more effectual in deſtroying vice, chan 
; either Precept or example, 
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